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" Whereas we listened with pleasure and profit to the Discourse com- 
memorative of the Life and Character of Db. John M'Clintock, delivered 
at the request of the Pastors' Association of New Brunswick, N. J., by 
Dr. O. H. Tiffany, and believe that the wider circulation of the same 
would be of interest to the Churches and the community at large f • 

Resolved, That we request a copy of the same for publication. 

HENRY NEILL, Scribe. 

Besohed, That the thanks of this Conference are hereby tendered to Rev. 
Dr. Tiffany, for his very able and appropriate Memorial Sermon on the 
death of the Rev. Dr. J. M'Clintock, and that we respectfally request its 
publication. 

Adopted by the New Jersey Conference, in session at Long Branch, 

Friday, March 25,1870. 

L D. KING, Secretary. 



SPIRIT OF A CHRISTIAN LIFE. 



For God hath not given us the spirit of Fear: but of Power, and op 

Love, and op a Sound Mind. — 2 Tim. i, T. * 

When men of mark fall it is right and fitting that their names 
be cherished and their memories embahned in precious recol- 
lections. Lessons for the living are to be gathered from the 
dead. Character completed affords us opportunity for dissec- 
tion and analysis never presented in its days of forming. 
Character is the real self — what a man is ; reputation is the 
estimate, true or false, men accord to character as it appears to 
them. The spirit which animates and controls a man modifies 
the expression of himself to the world, and also has a formative 
power reacting on himself. Character may best be exhibited 
when Compared with absolute perfectness. I have, therefore, 
in speaking of the late Dr. John M'Clintock, chosen as a 
conception for comparison the lofty ideal of the Apostle Paul, 
who gives us in the text, as the elements of perfect Christian 
character, power, love, culture. He presents us these great 
attributes as impelled, guided, and balanced in their propor- 
tional development, by an infused or imparted spirit given of 
God. 

When we examine the recorded lives of famous men .we are 
impressed with the correctness of his Analysis, for we are 
'struck with the earnestness, the devotion, the enthusiasm which 
characterizes them all. This is a spirit of power, a force of 
will, impelling the mind to action and keeping it steadfast in 
its purpose. A power that grows strong when contending 
with difficulties, and matures itself in conflicts. The names 
of Moses, Elijah, Samuel, Daniel, and other worthies, make 
the pages of the Bible, where they are written, move and 
breathe with life; while the lives and sufferings of the great 
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and good, whether in sacred or profane history, show us they 
had a work to do, and were straitened until it was accom- 
plished. The wave set in motion by the efforts of the thinkers 
of the world recedes from about them till it loses itself in the 
ocean of human thought ; but each ripple on the surface is a 
witness of the earnestness and energy of its author. The 
reformers, the leaders, the thinkers of every age have been men 
of energy and enthusiasm. What their hands found to do 
they d^d with all their might, embodying in human life a law 
of the universe : '" To every form of being is assigned an active 
principle." This law of nature is a law of life. So true is this, 
that men judge of the anticipated results of effort from the 
spirit in which it is made. He who goes half-heartedly to the 
performance of labor has within him a diflSculty to be over- 
come more formidable than any outward task ; his indifference 
not only makes the work appear more appalling, but actually 
makes his ability to do it proportionally less ; while one who 
labors with good cheer and determined will has an energy of 
hope and action which in itself is victory. 

In all ages those who have commanded respect have done 
so, not by the mere possession, but by the use, of natural gifts ; 
and he who has not the energy requisite to call out his powers, 
nor the courage to engage them, were better off without their 
great endowments. In all ages courage and stability have won 
regard and admiration ; they are component elements in the 
character of all heroes; around them gather the hero-wor- 
shipers of all classes, and of all grades. Dr. M'Clintock him- 
self said, in an address to students, years ago : 

Who have been the leaders, the reformers, the thinkers, the heroes of mankind ? 
By what process was there being built up the Platos, the Ciceros, the Pauls, the 
Burkes — giants of their kind ? Was it by dreams and visions, by sloth and self- 
indulgence? Grew up Luther's noble heart in ease? Was Wesley's iron fiber 
the product of repose? You have communed with great men to little purpose if 
you have not learned that, however else they may have differed, in one respect 
they were all alike. • Their sinews grew by labor. The record of their lives is but 
a register of their deeds. Endowed by nature, it may have been, with high powers, 
they did not suffer them to lie rotting in indolence ; but with manful iieart and 
strong hand fulfilled their mission of labor by day and by night. Their works do 
follow them. 

The power thus acquired is best asserted in manhood by 
the use of a courageous energy and embodied earnestness in 
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the discovery and defense of the truth. For it is a lamentable 
fact that the human mind does not love truth for its own sake ; 
it is formed to appreciate truth, and can ultimately rest in 
nothing else ; but by assuming the garb of truth, error can make 
itself acceptable, and we must strip off the borrowed vestments 
that give plausibility to her pretensions before her worshipers 
will spurn her. But however true this is of the human intel- 
lect, the human passions are often more potent than truth. 
The love of self developed in ambition, in avarice, ip indo- 
lence, in lust, is stronger than the love of truth. This occasions 
the battle which the advocate of truth has to fight, and has 
had to fight in all ages. From the earliest times until liow, 
the records of humanity have been stained by crime and false- 
hood; one imposture after another has prevailed in religion, 
in politics, in science, and in art;^ and though the law of 
human progress has vindicated its divinity by the slow but 
sure advance of the race, every step of this advance has been 
red with the blood of martyrs. When Socrates appeared, fore- 
most among philosophers to lead men upward, to teach them 
it was nobler to love truth than pleasure, he must drink hem- 
lock ; when Christ, in the " fullness of time," appeared " incar- 
nate truth," he had to die upon the cross. And all who, either 
in heathen or in Christian lands, have attempted to follow, at 
however humble a distance, the Prince of Philosop'hers or the 
Prince of Peace, as reformers of men or expositors of new 
tfuth, have had to follow them, to a greater or less extent, 
through self-denial and self-sacrifice, if not through persecution 
and peril, ignominy and death. 

To accomplish such a work there is needed energy — ^the 
impelling quality of mental forces which, under some influences, 
operates decision, and under others, steadfast adherence to the 
plan proposed. Energy that is always successful, by reason 
of never leaving undone what will insure success. Power of 
will, such as he had who would go to Worms in the name of 
the most high God, though so many devils as there^svere tiles 
upon the house-tops were combined against him — or that sub- 
limer quality of energy which could look upon " bonds and 
afflictions " awaiting him " in every city," and yet say " none 
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of these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course " — such energy con- 
fers distinction. It takes its stand just at the point where the 
battle must be lost or won forever, and there remains battling 
with difficulties and conquering despair. It makes its pos- 
sessor a man of mark ; and when emergencies arise, and men 
quake with apprehension, all eyes are turned toward him who 
with determined heart is mighty for great deeds. 

Such energy confers power. The mass of men distrust 
their powers, feel their inability, and when the crisis of fate 
arrives look for the man of destiny who has nerve to take the 
responsibility ; and what heroism he infuses into all around 
him ! he becomes their idol ; they, his worshipers. 

All historv attests the fact, that he who would rule mankind 
needs to surpass them more in power of will than in force of 
intellect, needs to be a man of active energy, having 

" A great spirit, and a busy heart 
To live iu deeds." 

In order to complete success, the energy which is essential 
must be under the control of a disciplined mind. The impul- 
sive will must be subordinate to the discriminating intellect, 
the spirit of a sound mind. Without the balance resulting 
from culture, energy would be mere rashness: mere force, 
not brought within the compass of law tends to disorder and 
defeats success. The mere enthusiast is a pestilent member pf 
society. 

A moment's consideration will teach the importance of the 
element of character now under consideration. Culture gave 
splendor to the position of the worthies of the old philosophies : 
made them what they were. Their success was the result of 
mere force and clearness of intellect brought to bear upon the 
hidden mysteries of our being. Culture gives coolness to action, 
while it imparts efficiency to labor. It points out when, 
and where, and how to strike. To attain it one must enter 
the arena for the strife of opinion, and measure blades with 

masters. 

The practical effect of culture is seen in the control of 
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energy so as to avoid haste, either in adopting views of truth 
or in acting on them. Truth never suffers from delay, if delay 
be spent in investigation and discussion. These serve to 
strengthen the hold we have upon it when established ; these 
are the winds, by battling with which the tree acquires stability 
and firmness. Or, to adopt in full the imagery of Coleridge : 

Never does an importaut truth spread its roots so widely, or clasp the soil so 
stubbornly, as when it lias braved the winds of controversy. There is a stirring 
and far-heard music sent forth from the tree of sound knowledge when its branches 
are fighting with the storm. 

By constant exercise in vigorous thought the mind acquires 
sobriety, compactness, strength ; the scope of mental power is 
enlarged, and at the same time the faculty of discrimination is 
made acute, and thus is gained that self-control which restrains 
energy within bounds, causing it to act none the less power- 
fully, none the less freely, but rather with increased and in- 
tensified force, and what is more important, always in the right 
direction. Culture gives power to thought, and thought is our 
master ; as it moves the world moves. Individual thought sways 
the individual man; the national thought is the nation's ruler 
and sovereign. Its empire is world-wide ; for wherever truth 
has been gathered and presented — wherever the mind of man 
has searched out and uttered it — there is the realm of thought. 
Culture is the only method of approach to the secret chamber 
of this universal conqueror, the only possibility of attaining 
this element of power. ^ 

Obedience to the active will brings man into harmony with 
nature. Philosophic culture is the link which binds us to-the 
great spirits of the world. The mutual action and reaction of 
these elements, modified by the development of individual 
peculiarities, mark the character. But they distinguish all 
great men. The world has never seen a marked character 
without a combination of these elements. 

Thus has historv accumulated heroes. Gigantic intellect 
and majestic will have mastered the world, have determined 
its progress, have decreed its fate. Men thus endowed 
have seized the mountain peaks of history, and from thence 
have scanned with the same glance the past and the future, 
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the land of bondage and the land of promise. Such men 
make history wonderful. They fill it up with bold conceptions 
and brave deeds. But, like statues, though they challenge our 
admiration, they do not win our sympathy. They have no 
loveliness other than the cold, impassive beauty of the marble 
w;hich preserves their features and records their deeds. In 
attempting to account for this phenomenon, we shall find that 
the noblest specimens of character which may be classed under 
these two heads have been the product of an age in which the 
great controlling power of modern civilization was unknown, 
and we are led to inquire whether something more than this 
may not reasonably be expected. 

Did humanity attain its full development under the influence 
of heathenism ? Greece and Home may not always furnish 
the heroic models for the world. There is something lacking 
in the characters which have best displayed energy of will and 
culture of intellect. It is not enough that by these man be 
brought into harmony with nature, and achieve companionship 
with the great of the earth. It is not enough that we find 
isolated examples of these single elements. We may hope to 
find a character with power enough to harmonize with nature, 
culture enough to lead on humanity, and yet other elements 
which may afliliate it not only with the spirit of God's works 
and the progress of God's creatures, but with God himself. 
The race has the, right to anticipate an exhibition of character 
which shall be endowed with un wasting energy, adorned with 
all worthy culture, and yet tower above mere human progress 
in the elevation of its aspirations and the purity of its 
perfections . 

The defects of otherwise heroic characters make manifest 
the need of some additional element, something to modify and 
soften energy, as culture guides and controls it. Many fiery 
spirits fail in this, and thus lose the glory that would otherwise 
be theirs. There is needed a spirit of love, a principle active 
enough to permeate the whole being, and powerful enough to con- 
trol the whole life, and yet so subtle as not to prevent the action 
of the energetic will, or the development of the ennobling in- 
tellect. Such an infiuence the affections exercise. Ve speak 
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of them as embodying the spirit of love. In merely human 
relations they exercise an influence upon our lives and power- 
fully affect our destiny. They are associated in our daily 
walks, and enter into the ordinary and domestic scenes of life. 
Love speaks a language simple and familiar, and most thor- 
oughly and completely pervades our thoughts and feelings. It 
has all hours and objects for its own. It is the soul of our 
world, the life of our chosen thoughts, the center of our being, 
the home of our wandering desires and hopes. Its empire is 
universal ; it raises the tone of moral feeling, and refines our 
natures. Far from enervating, it animates and impels our 
energies. The desire of gain will not keep the arm always 
nerved and the heart always strong. Ambition has its hours of 
weariness and satiety, in which it weeps for other worlds to 
conquer; but love can live, and move, and breathe forever; 
knows no flagging, admits no limit, passes the barriers of the 
tomb, and declares there shall be no more sea, that its rolling 
surface may by no chance remind us of the waves of grief and 
desolation which lie stilled and silent in our cemeteries. 

It comes to us from God, for ," God is love." In its divine 
relations it is the fulfilling of the law. How to combine and 
.commingle these different elements in our lives is the great 
problem. How shall energy, culture, and love be ours in a 
due proportion, each of them assisting while neither of them 
impedes success ? To find an answer to this question we search 
the folios of philosophy in vain ; we question all the oracles in 
turn, but we have no response ; the inventions of poets have 
not discovered it, the investigations of sages have not made it 
known. One fact alone they all aflSrm, and that is, that com- 
pleteness of character, development of all the qualities which 
ennoble, and of each in its due proportion, is not only unknown, 
but impossible, except as the result of a pure religion, and it 
was reserved for one who lived in the Augustan age to first 
expound and illustrate it. His was a noble spirit, loving truth; 
his was an earnest spirit, seeking truth ; his was a courageous 
spirit, maintaining and defending truth. The faith he first op- 
posed, but afterward embraced, is the only transformer of char- 
acter, the only supply of natural defects, the only conserver of 
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a just and equitable balance, and, therefore, the only guarantee 
of an absolutely perfect character. 

I am aware that some think Christianity, as an element of 
character, is incapable of vigor ; that it is a mere pusillanimous 
sentiment where it is not a wild and destructive fanaticism. 
Others have deemed it a severe and bitter spirit, the parent of 
bigotry and strife. Some have thought it a weak and cowardly 
spirit, making all its subjects slaves and dotards. Some think 
it a mindless spirit, that can only find a home in the breast of 
ignorance, and which must be stifled in any atmosphere but 
one of intellectual imbecility. Such views have at times 
dwarfed, but not entirely prevented, the development of its 
power. To such statements it might be suflScient answer to 
refer to the progress of modem civilization, keeping pace with, 
but never overstepping, the advance of Christian enterprise ; to 
refer to the advance of science, literature, and art to be foimd 
only in Christian lands ; to show that while Egyptian darkness 
covers the world, the people of God have light in their dwell- 
ings; to present the fact that Christian nations control the 
commerce of the world, contain the learning of the world, and 
embody the happiness of the world. The world's progress and 
the world's peace are in the custody of hands trained under 
Christian influences, and of hearts nurtured at the font of 
Christianity. 

These facts might furnish us with sufficient answers, but the 
life of such a man as him we mourn to-day is an answer more 
convincing. 

To estimate the worth of any man who embodies these ele- 
ments in his character, one must not only hear of, but know 
him. The outside world has marked in the death of Dr. 
M'Clintock the loss of a ripe scholar, an able writer, a man of 
lai^e sympathies. The Church has mourned the loss of a pul- 
pit power, a guide in theology, a former of vast plans for fu- 
ture usefulness and growth. But one of the great influences of 
his life the world and the Church will never fully know, be- 
cause it lay in the unnoticed enthusiasm, energy, and spring 
which he communicated to every young man who came in 
contact with him. There are scores of men to-day in different 
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positions and spheres of usefulness who owe all that they are, 
and are indebted for all that they may do, to the silent influence 
exerted upon their lives by the great man in whose shadow they 
once walked, and who by the power of his charming evoked 
energies they knew not of, and put into real working order 
such activity as they possessed. As 1 myself am such a one, 
I will describe him to you as he seemed to me to be. 

In the first place, he was emphatically a man endowed with 
a spirit of power. This was manifested not only in his will to 
work, but in the eflSciency and facility with which he worked. 
From the tijne of my first acquaintance with him I have good 
reason to believe that none of his waking hours were spent in 
idleness. I listened to his teachings first as professor in Greek. 
He roused our activities as students by the keenness of his criti- 
cism, the exactness of his interpretation, and the elegance and 
beauty with which he illustrated every point, and made it 
seem to be worth while to work to be able to comprehend his 
teachings. I succeeded in after years to the chair of mathe- 
matics, which he had filled with such distinguished success, 
and 1 noted the carefulness of his preparations, the thorough- 
ness and efficiency of all that he prepared, until, if he had done 
nothing more than be the professor of Greek, which he was, or 
the professor of mathematics, which he was, he would have 
filled up the measure of most men's usefulness. Afterward it 
was permitted to me to sit at his feet and be instructed in the 
doctrines of the religion of Christ ; and those of you who have 
heard his utterances, and know the carefulness with which he 
investigated, the accuracy with which he digested, and the 
candor with which he stated the results of his investigations, 
will yield him all that can be claimed for him in this regard. 

But not simply in these respects was his power and energy 
for work exhibited, but in his influence upon affairs. He was 
a man whose spirit's power could not be limited by the halls 
of universities, or by the schools of theologies. He overleaped 
all these narrow boundaries in that he was a man as well as a 
scholar-^a man whose impulsive will led him in advance of 
other men, and whose utterances of what came afterward to 
be national topics of momentous interest to us as citizens werje 
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regarded with fear by others of his brethren, so that he was 
not permitted to express through the oflScial journals of his 
own Church the thoughts that burned within him; but it was 
afterward seen that if men had known and pondered his con- 
victions well, strife and blood might have been averted ; but 
when the time came for strife — when the hour came for settling 
these questions in the field, and he was found across the ocean, 
no man who owned America as his home exerted more of in- 
fluence than he in giving correct tone to public sentiment, and 
facts for the right estimate of events as they occurred. Recog- 
nized and respected, and universally esteemed, his home was 
the center of the influences by which our nationalism was pre- 
served in its integrity abroad* Now in Paris, furnishing in- 
formation which our national representatives received not in 
advance of him — then preparing pamphlets to be circulated in 
England — then crossing the channel, and speaking to the thou- 
sands that came to hear him in Exeter Hall — it is to be doubted 
if there was an American citizen who had the opportunity, 
even if he had the ability, to exert the influence which 
our friend exerted. No wonder, then, that when he- came 
back from his residence abroad the citizens of the great me- 
tropolis, the great men of New York city, of all parties and 
of all classes, rose up to do him honor, tendered him ovations 
which, in his modesty and in his disposition of retiracy, he put 
from him. Such a man, with such a spirit of power, must 
have been an influential and potential man in his own Church. 
I am sad in the conviction that we have no man to fill 
iiis place. There are men who, in separate and individual 
dej)artments, may have attained his excellence; but in the 
roundness, in the completeness, and in the perfectness of the 
balance of the elements which make up a great man, we have 
no one left wh.o is his equal. In his own Church, in the enter- 
prises of culture, seeking to establish education in all parts of 
the country, we owe to him as much as we owe to any other 
man for our success in this direction. Being himself the in- 
spiring element of our great centenary organization, the efforts 
which he made in connection with others, but in whiieh he 
largely led, brought about the laying of nearly nine millions 
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of dollars upon the altar of the Church as a thank offering to 
God for his preservation in the hundred years of our history. 
Seeking in every possible way to gain every element of strength 
for the Church with which he was identified, he was a man 
whose plans for the future were grand plans ; and had he lived 
to see them realized, he would have rejoiced, not in what he 
had personally done toward their accomplishment, but in the 
greater glory of his Master, which he believed they would 
render possible. 

In speech he had a spirit of power. Wonderful was his 
persuasive eloquence. He spoke apparently without effort. 
All that he seemed ever to strive after was, the simple utterance, 
in the simplest manner, of the truth which burned within him. 
And so he talked to us from the pulpit ; and when we listened 
to him we were made wise ; and when little children heard him 
speak of the great doctrines of theology, they felt that he had 
so expressed them that they could, with their tiny thoughts, 
take hold upon the deep things of God. 

" A willing ear 
We lent him. Who but hung to hear 
The rapt oration flowing free 
From point to point witli power and grace, 
And muuic in tlie bounds of law 
To tliose conclusions when we saw 
Tlie God within him light his face." 

He had not only the spirit of power, but he had the spirit of a 
sound mind. He was a man of culture, and was so recognized. 
When but twenty-five years of age he had acquired reputation 
in this regard, and within ten years of that day four universi- 
ties in the same year elected him to be their president. 

Called to the editorship of the " Quarterly Review " of our 
Church, he gave to it character and position. In it he criti- 
cised the then developing positivism of Auguste Comte, and 
drew from that distinguished philosopher a correspondence of 
antagonisms, in which the issue was on the side of Christian 
truth'. Editing the Greek and Latin text-books which are 
published under his name, he took advanced steps in the meth- 
ods of scholastic teachings, which have been followed by nearly 
all subsequent authors in this department. He brought the 
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American and Englisli mind in contact with ripe, evangelic.nl 
German thouglit by his translation of " Neander's Life of 
Christ;" and the great work, in the preparation of which he was 
busy at the time of his call — the "Encyclopedia" — on. which 
he had already spent so many years of toil and acute discrim- 
inating labor, stands in its incompleteness to show from what a 
work time has taken such a man. But he had wisely fore- 
casted with reference to this work in other years, and a large 
part of the material which he himself was to furnish I am glad 
to know already exists in manuscript. So, though he has been 
taken, and hi^ ready pen shall not correct and change and 
mark the alterations which his keen eye would have suggested 
had he lived among us, his work in this respect was well nigh 
complete : and in the portions of his desk w^iich were opened 
rarely, there are manuscript works nearly ready for the press. 
In the hurry and bustle of the activities in which he was en- 
gaged these have lain there, waiting for time in which to send 
them to his publishers. In the course of a few months we 
may read from him his estimate of eminent men, and know 
his views on topics in theology, in which he was especially 
interested. 

He was a man of many-sided culture, but almost equally exact 
and accurate in all departments. Few men in any Church or 
in any age of the world knew so much, so accurately, and could 
use their information with such facility as he. He had 

" The critic's clearness of an eye, 
That saw through all the Muses' walk." 

. But besides this he had a spirit of love. He was a man to 
love. Boys loved him ; men of middle age clung to him ; 
and the old felt refreshed by the genial character of his social 
intercourse and life. Tennyson might have addressed him 
when saying, ^ • 

" Manhood fused with female grace 

In such a sort, a child would twine 

A trustful hand unasked in thine, 
And find his comfort in thy face." # 

And so all people loved him. Men might diflfer from him never 
BO sharply, men might debate with him never so vehemently, 
but into no discussion in which he took a part could personal 
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animosities or bitterness find place. The spirit of love that 
was in him baptized all he did or said with his own likeness. 
We mourn him in our Church : men mourn him in all the 
Churches, for he was a man whose loveliness of character and 
of life gave him a large and catholic heart and spirit. This 
he ever delighted to manifest, and this was ever gratefully 
acknowledged bv his associates. But he was not a man to love 
you one day and be cold to you the next. He was not a man 
to vacillate and change ; for when you once had hold of John 
M'Clintock's love, you felt that it was a love to the last, a 
love to endure, a love to live with, and a love to die by. He 
was always the same. 

" For who can always act ? But he 

To whom a thousand memories call 

Not being less but more than all 
The gentleness he seemed to be, 
But seemed the thing he was, and joined 

Each office of the social hour 

To noble manners, as the flower 
And native growth of noble mind, 
Nor ever narrowness or spite, 

Or villain fancy floating by 

Drew in the expression of an eye 
Where God and nature met in light." 

But he was eminently a Christian man. His life was in- 
fused with the spirit of Christ. I have known many good 
men, I have known many excellent women, but I never knew 
man or woman who so represented the Master to me as did 
John M'Clintock. Whether in study or at play, at home or 
abroad, in the forum, in the pulpit, in the marts of trade, 
wherever he might be, he was what he thought Christ 
would have been had he been placed there. I believe that 
men who knew him best never questioned his fitness either for 
life or for death. Knowing him nearly thirty years, it never 
entered into my mind to doubt his readiness for the Master's 
call. So completely was he what he thought the Master 
desired him to be, that what were esteemed as weaknesses or 
defects in his character came from excess in the very virtues 
which adorned and made him the conspicuously good man he 
was. And how he felt the presence and knew the power of 
the Master! It permeated all his thoughts and feelings. The 
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last year of his life had been a year of sadness to him, a year 
of adversity, so far as worldly matters go. The fortune which 
he was building up had depleted, the accumulation of years of 
toil which he had made was being swept from him ; and when 
he comes to sum up the record of the year he marks it in his 
journal in which he wrote not every day, but occasionally, as 
events of moment passed. He noted the sum of the deficiencies 
of the past year, and the very last words he ever penned in 
that volume follow immediatelv the statement of these losses ; 
and they are, " None of these things move me." 

Christianity was the formative power in his character — a 
system which, in his judgment, enjoined the highest activities, 
made manifest the most awful responsibilities, appealed to the. 
strongest motivekij and made him what he was. Its reception, 
in his judgment, implied the recognition of truth ; its precepts, 
to him, enjoined clearness in the apprehension of the truth, 
stability in the love of the truth, boldness in the presentation 
of the truth ; and the truth which it was embodied was, to him, 
ultimate truth, the revealed truth, the incarnation of- the Di- 
vine in the human, by which the human might become itself 
divine. Reincorporated this Christian power into his life. He 
had a spirit of power, a deathless energy, pressing forward 
with strength like that which " lifts an angel's wings up to the 
stars ;" he had a spirit of love, pure, elevating, and transform- 
ing, because it came to him from God ; and he had the spirit 
of a sound mind, which enabled him, upon the summit of 
each loftiest thought, to worship God. 

We mourn him gone ; and yet he is 

" A closer link 
Betwixt us and tlie crowning race 
Of those that eye to eye shall look 
On knowledge ; under whose command 
Is earth and earth's, and in their hand 
Is nature, like an open book. 
We are no longer half akin to brute 
For all we thought, and loved, and did, 
And hoped, and suffered, is but seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit, 
Whereof the man that with me trod 
The planet was a noble type 

♦ * * * * 

That friend of mine who lives in God.'* 
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